AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


What's Behind Tomato Yield and 
Quality 


Broad USDA-sponsored study of tomato production reveals that 
high yields and high quality depend to an important degree on 


weather and variety. 
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Tomato processors the country over 
may benefit from a recent USDA-spon- 
sored study on effects of preharvest fac- 
tors on tomato production. 


Harvest weather conditions and tomato 
variety, more than any other factors, af- 
fect yield and quality of tomatoes, say 
researchers at the Maryland experiment 
station. Also studied for their effects on 
yield and quality were soil fertilization, 
foliar nutrient spray, and planting time. 


Results of this 3-year study are espe- 
cially beneficial to processors in areas 
such as the Middle Atlantic States where 
processed tomato production has declined 
slowly. 


Tomato growers know that high tem- 
peratures limit tomato color. Production 
of lycopene, which causes the red color, 
stops at 85° F. Carotene development, 
which causes the yellow color, continues 
at high temperatures. In areas such as 
the Middle Atlantic States, where toma- 
toes normally ripen during August’s siz- 
zling temperatures, tomatoes are not as 


‘well colored as they could be. This fact 


is especially important when you con- 
sider that bright red color and firmness 
are the two biggest quality considera- 
tions in buying tomatoes, for processors 
and housewives alike. 


SHIFT OF HARVEST ATTEMPTED 


To remedy this problem, researchers 
tried to shift the harvest peak of tomato 
production by delaying planting dates, so 
ripening would not occur during the hot- 
test part of summer. Tests showed that 
the harvest peak was not affected by de- 
layed planting—it resulted only in de- 
creased yields. The harvest season of the 
delayed plantings started later and ended 
sooner than for earlier plantings. A pos- 
sible reason for this shorter growing sea- 
son is that the later plants flowered and 
set fruits at a less vigorous vegetative 
stage and were always lagging in vigor 
as compared with the earlier plants. 
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Two popular varieties, Chesapeake and 
Rutgers, were planted at 2-week inter- 
vals for 3 plantings. The marketable 
yield of Chesapeake was sharply reduced 
as planting was delayed, with a difference 
of 4.1 tons per acre between the first and 
second dates (May 7 and 17) and 4.6 tons 
per acre between the second and third 
dates (May 17 and June 1). This steep 
descent was not observed in Rutgers 
variety, which declined 2.3 tons at the 
third planting date only. 


The delay in planting increased the 
acidity of raw tomatoes of both varieties 
and decreased the soluble solids content 
in the canned juices. 


Tomatoes examined from 6 successive 
pickings in the 3 plantings were different 
in nearly every aspect of quality. In 


most cases, differences were erratic and 


formed no specific pattern. Researchers 
believe that climatic conditions preceding 
each harvest were largely responsible. 


On the other hand, soluble solids, total 
solids, and pH followed a definite pat- 
tern, each continuously decreasing during 
the season. Since soluble solids are more 
or less direct photosynthetic products, 
their descending behavior may be due to 
exhaustion of the photosynthetic reserves 
in the plant during successive harvests. 
The decrease in pH suggests a general 
inverse relationship between sugar con- 
tent and total acidity. The breakdown 
in carbohydrates during ripening toward 
the end of the season may result in 
higher organic-acid content in the fruit. 
Tomatoes are sweeter at the beginning 
of the season. 


Ideal soil fertility and cultural prac- 
tices were maintained in the tests. Hor- 
ticulturists believe the trend to decreased 
solids would be exaggerated if such rec- 
ommended practies were neglected. Low 
percentage of tomato solids in late sum- 
mer is a common complaint among proc- 
essors in the Middle Atlantic area. 


PULP FORECASTS JUICE COLOR 


A strong relationship was found to 
exist between the color of the raw tomato 


pulp and the color of the canned juice. 
This relationship may have forecasting 
value in selecting tomatoes for highest- 
quality juice. 


Positive correlation also exists — al- 
though not strong enough to serve as a 
forecasting guide—between the color of 
raw tomato pulp and the color of proc- 
essed tomatoes. Color retention is better 
in canned juice than in the canned whole 
tomato fruit. 


VARIETIES AND LINES TESTED 


In testing for the effects of tomato 
variety on yield and quality, researchers 
studied 13 commercial varieties and 7 
STEP (Southern Tomato Exchange Pro- 
gram) lines. Rutgers, leading eastern- 
grown tomato, was out-yielded only by 
STEP 197. 


Raw Rutgers was highest. color 
score, pH, soluble solids, and total solids. 
Valiant and three STEP lines were the 
only varieties giving less waste during 
pulping than Rutgers, although they re- 
quired more trimming in preparation for 
canning. No differences were noticed in 
firmness of raw fruits in any variety. 
Canned tomatoes of all varieties were 
equally whole, firm, flavorful. 


Rutgers canned juice was better in 
color and lower in acidity than the juice 
of other varieties. Manalucie was the 
only variety with higher soluble solids— 
but inferior flavor —as compared with 
Rutgers. Rutgers canned tomatoes were 
excellent in color, although drained 
weight was quite low. Tests of nine ad- 
vanced lines of the Maryland station re- 
vealed tomatoes with qualities equal to 
those of Rutgers in some respects. 


Quality of processed tomato products 
does not seem to be related to above-nor- 
mal fertility factors. Application of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and 
magnesium well above normal limits had 
no pronounced effects on either. yield or 
quality. Nor did application of mag- 
nesium and boron foliar sprays. Chelated 
calcium sprays resulted in good retention 
of red color; more work is needed to ex- 
plain this function of calcium. 


Since it’s not possible to shift the peak 
of harvest by varying planting dates 
within economical limits or to relate 
quality to above normal fertility factors, 
other preharvest quality-control meas- 
ures need to be studied. Irrigation is a 
partial control, and experiments are 
showing its value. 


BREEDING HOLDS BIG PROMISE 


Biggest quality-control measure, how- 
ever, lies in the development of superior, 
high-yielding, disease-resistant tomato 
varieties that have good flavor and good 
color. Color and firmness improvement— 
major considerations in the Middle Atlan- 
tic area—is primarily a breeding prob- 
lem. ARS tomato specialists are making 
progress in adapting new selections for 
processing. 
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CROP REPORTS 


PEAS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, April 6 — Green 
Peas: Plantings on the lower Peninsula 
held up by rainy weather are now about 
90 percent complete. Less than half of 
the crop has been planted West of the 
Bay. 


BOZEMAN, MONT., April 8—Green Peas: 
To date we have not even started to con- 
tract our acreage, but we have met with 
the green pea growers committee and 
we are paying the same as last year. 


NEW FREEDOM, PA., April 1— Peas: 
Planting started about the middle of 
March in this section, and weather per- 
mitting, will be finished about the middle 
of April. 


BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH, April 1—Peas: 
Delivering seed peas to the growers. Fol- 
lowing the present rain storm we will be 
planting for this season about the same 
acreage as last year. 


WISCONSIN, April 1—Peas: 90 percent 
of acreage has been contracted. Balance 
will be signed up in next two weeks as 
growers complete farm plans. Some 
growers have requested acreage but defi- 
nite number of acres not decided upon 
due to features of soil bank. No trouble 
in securing balance of acreage is indi- 
cated. With a good warm rain and con- 
tinued warming trend, planting could 
start around April 10 to 15. 


TOMATOES 


FOWLER, COLO., April 5 — Tomatoes: 
Acreage about same as last year. Con- 
tracting almost completed. 2.6 inches of 
rain and snow in past week grealty im- 
proved moisture condition. 


OKEECHOBEE, FLA., April 8—Tomatoes: 
Acreage down. Due to unsettled weather 
conditions, spring crop very poor. Too 
much rain and continued wet weather 
has lowered vitality of crop. Blight has 
taken great toll. 


ALEXANDRIA, IND., April 9—Tomatoes: 
All Grown on our own farms and we 
will grow them all on stakes this year. 
We will again grow using the organic 
method without chemicals or sprays this 
year. Expect to increase our acreage. 


MORRISTOWN, IND., April 3—Tomatoes: 
Acreage same as last season. Contract 
price same as last season, which was $25 
for 1’s and 2’s, less culls. 


REEDS SPRING, MO., April 1—Tomatoes: 
Acreage prospect looks about the same 
as last year. So far we have had a cold, 
wet spring, and our fields may be later 
than last season. 


LITTLESTOWN, PA., April 9—Tomatoes: 
Expect to have the same acreage as last 
season. 


TATUM, S. C., April 8—Tomatoes: Crop 
set March 20; good stand. Acreage in- 
creased from 600 to 1400 acres. Reason 
for increase is that cash crops going in 
soil reserve program and farmers look- 
ing for crops other than cotton and 
tobacco. 


BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH, April 1—Toma- 
toes: Contracting for 1957 now; trying 
for the same acreage as 1956. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, April 6 — Corn: 
Farmers had finished about one-fifth of 
plowing on April 6. Considerable stalks 
and stubble from the 1956 crop still re- 
main in the field, and on the Eastern 
Shore this material contains large num- 
bers of corn borers. Borer numbers will 
be greatly reduced if the weather be- 
comes drier and farmers are able to plow 
under these fields. 


OKEECHOBEE, FLA., April 8 — Snap 
Beans: Acreage down. Some lost from 
frost in March. Perhaps good supply 
last half of April. About same as last 
year. 


ALEXANDRIA, IND., April 9 — Peppers: 
Acreage for canning and fresh market 
will be doubled over last year. 


WISCONSIN, April 1—Sweet Corn: 95 
percent of acreage has been contracted. 
Most plants have completed contracting 
and are turning down acreage. It has 
been quite a number of years since con- 
tracting was as favorable as this year. 


Doyle Bronson & Company, Alexan- 
dria, Indiana, owned by Doyle Bronson 
and Dorathea Bronson, will pack peppers 
in glass this year and will continue to 
grow tomatoes and other vegetables on 
their own farms using the organic method 
without chemical fertilizers or sprays. The 
Bronsons have been doing this for the 
past three years with outstanding success. 
The growing is being done by the Kuku- 
lies family from Germany. The Bronson 
Brothers Canning Company at Alexan- 
dria has been liquidated, 
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CONTROL OF 
CABBAGE MAGGOTS 


There are many ways to protect cab- 
bage, broccoli, cauliflower and related 
plants from the cabbage maggot, states 
Dr. Leland G. Merrill, Jr., extension 
entomologist at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Cabbage maggots appear in April and 
May, laying eggs about the base of small 
plants. These eggs hatch in a few days 
and small maggots burrow down through 
the soil and enter the plant at the root 
where they cause serious damage and 
enough of them can kill the plant out- 
right. 

Treat plants before setting out with 
Calomel-corn starch mixture consisting 
of one pound of calomel to 6 ounces of 
corn starch, suggests the entomologist. 
Apply with a salt shaker or similar 
equipment to the roots of the plant. One 
pound of calomen should treat at least 
2,000 plants. 

A field treatment of 5 percent chlor- 
dane or 1 percent parathion dust in late 
April and repeated in early May will give 
additional control. 

Large scale operators may want to 
use chlordane, aldrin or heptachlor at 
the manufacturer’s recommendations in 
transplant water. 


APHIDS ON YOUNG CABBAGE 

Often cabbage plants are set out in 
the field already infested with the gray 
cabbage aphid. This pest hides under- 
neath the foliage of the plants. The 
aphids become numerous in short order 
and damage to the cabbage plant is not 
often seen. 

The first sign of aphid feeding is the 
crinkling of the foliage followed by a 
general yellowing and poor growth of 
the plant. Unless they are controlled 
promptly, aphids will kill small plants 
quickly. 

Look at your plants for aphids and kill 
them now with malathion or parathion 
treatments as recommended by the man- 
ufacturer, advises Dr. Merrill. 

Normally, aphids are a pest only in the 
early spring and fall periods, although 
once in a while they are active in summer. 


ASPARAGUS BEETLES 

A cooperative insect survey sponsored 
by the New Jersey Department of Agri- 
culture and entomologists at Rutgers 
University indicate that asparagus 
beetles are present in fields in consider- 
able numbers. The count was highest in 
Camden and upper Gloucester counties 
in New Jersey. However, beetles were 
found in numbers throughout the aspara- 
gus growing area, according to Dr. 
Merril. 

One percent rotenone dust is recom- 
mended and does a good job of control 
when applied when the temperature is 
70 degrees or higher, he says. 

The use of benzene hexachloride (BHC) 
is not recommended because it changes 
the flavor of asparagus spears. 

Repeated applications of rotenone are 
usually necessary to kill beetles as they 
move into the field. 
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WEED CONTROL 


Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, reports excellent weed 
control results obtained this year with 
two new chemicals trade marked “Ran- 
dox” and “Vegadex,” which are now be- 
ing offered nationally for pre-emergence 
use on a wide variety of crops. 


One celery grower at Belle Glade, Flor- 
ida, estimates that the use of “Vegadex” 
on more than 700 acres of celery elimi- 
nated between 80 and 90 percent of the 
hand hoeing that otherwise would have 
been required, representing an estimated 
weed control saving of between $15,000 
and $25,000 at this one Florida farm. The 
“Vegadex” treated plots are said to have 
turned out as many as 50 more crates 
to the acre of larger, fancier size celery 
stalks, commanding a_ better market 
price. ‘“Vegadex” has been cleared by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture for 
use on celery, greens such as kale, spin- 
ach, mustard and turnips, broccoli, brus- 
sels sprouts, cabbage and cauliflower, 
snap beans, lima beans, soy beans, beets, 
lettuce, field and sweet corn, and several 
varieties of nursery stock. 


“Randox” has been cleared for use on 
all varieties of corn as well as soy beans, 
snap and lima beans, seeded onions, and 
peas for canning and freezing. 

The two compounds are complimentary 
in that “Vegadex” is most effective on 
light or sandy soils, while “Randox” 
works best on the heavy clay soils. 


CHERRY GROWERS ADVISED 
ON “SCALD” CONTROL 


The cause and prevention of cherry 
“seald” was illustrated for cherry grow- 
ers at recent meetings of the New York 
State Horticultural Society. Work on 
this major problem of the $3,000,000 red 
tart cherry industry has been done by 
Cornell and State University food scien- 
tists at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 


Seald prevention is chiefly a matter of 
care in picking and handling by the 
grower and processor, says Robert L. La- 
Belle, Station food technologist. About 
95 percent of New York State’s normal 
crop of 30,000 tons of tart red cherries 
are processed, he says. Most of them are 
frozen with sugar and the remainder can- 
ned with water or light syrup. A few 
are brined for use in maraschino or 
glazed cherries. 

“Cherry scald appears as_ bleached 
spots on the skin where it is bruised,” he 
explains. “The red color leaves the in- 
jured skin and moves into the yellow 
flesh beneath. This generally occurs 
within four hours if the picked fruit is 
held at high outdoor temperatures. If 
the cherries are not chilled and processed 
quickly, the spots may oxidize and turn 
brown, resulting in even greater damage 
to color and flavor.” 

Badly handled cherries usually scald 
and oxidize before the processor can pit 
them, continues LaBelle. Soaking is in- 
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effective in checking scald unless started 
soon enough at temperatures as low as 
50 degrees, he states. 


Close supervision of the picking opera- 
tion to minimize bruising, care in han- 
dling and trucking to prevent further 
bruising, refraining from pawing over the 
fruit in the lugs, keeping the fruit out 
of the hot sun as much as possible, fre- 
quent delivery to the processing plant to 
allow prompt cooling, and picking only 
mature fruit are suggested as ways “to 
protect and improve the health of the 
industry as well as the quality of the 
fruit.” 


FM CROSS HYBRID CORN 


Growers in Skagit County, Washing- 
ton, have high praise for the FM Cross 
Hybrid Sweet Corn variety developed by 
the Ferry-Morse Seed Company. Two 
new Hybrids were tested in 1956 but 
neither came up to the performance of 
the FM variety. At the Northwestern 
Washington Experiment Station some 40 
varieties were grown in test plots in 1956 
and FM scored the higest. While corn 
is not rated one of the Valley’s major 
crops, some 1500 acres of Skagit County 
land was planted to corn last year, with 
yields ranging from 4 to 7 tons per acre, 
with an average of 5 tons to the acre, as 
estimated by the Northwest Farm Crops 
Association composed of pea growers, 
which also represents the corn farmers in 
price negotiations and other matters. 


CANNED SAUERKRAUT 
GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
April 5 announced revised grade stand- 
ards for canned sauerkraut. The product 
description has been enlarged to include 
kraut packed with added condiments. 
Provision is made for packaging the pro- 
duct in other than hermetically sealed 
containers and for preservation by other 
means than heat. Provisions of the 
revised standards will apply to chopped 
style canned kraut in addition to shredded 
style kraut. 

Three grades are provided in place of 
the two in previous grades. The three 
are designated as U. S. Grade A or U. S. 
Fancy; U. S. Grade B or U. S. Extra 
Standard; and U. S. Grade C or U. S. 
Standard. 

Salt content of the product is limited 
to a minimum of 1.3 percent and a maxi- 
mum of 2.5 percent. The fill of container 
has been redefined and a method outlined 
for determining compliance with drained 
weight recommendations. 

Color of canned kraut is classified by 
USDA color standards, designated as 
Kraut Model No. 1 and Kraut Model No. 2, 
illustrating the minimum acceptable color 
in the Grade A and Grade B color ranges. 
These color standards will be available 
to the industry. 

The new grades appear in the April 9, 
1957, issue of the Federal Register. 


1956 PACK OF SPINACH 
AND OTHER GREENS 


The 1956 pack of canned spinach 
totaled 6,281,539 actual cases compared 
with the 1955 pack of 5,829,400 cases, 
according to a report by the N.C.A. Divi- 
sion of Statistics. 

The Division also has issued reports on 
the 1956 packs of turnip greens, mustard 
greens, and other greens. 


1955 1956 

(actual cases) 
Spinach 5,829,400 6,281,539 
Turnip greens 1,335,688 1,282,349 
Mustard greens ... oe 706,643 584,984 

SPINACH 

State 1955 1956 

(actual cases) 
Ark., Mo., and Okla. ............ 1,498,136 1,666,837 
CO 888,160 1,170,389 


Other States include Fla., Ky., Miss., N. Y., 
Tenn., Tex. Va., Wash., and Wis. 


TURNIP GREENS 


State 1955 1956 
(actual cases) 
Georgia 100,212 109,641 
61,351 57,999 
Ozarks 762,454 620,165 


Other States include Calif., Fla., Miss., Tenn., 
Tex., and Va. 


MUSTARD GREENS 


State 1955 1956 
(actual cases) 
Georgia (a) (a) 
14,352 16,055 
Ozarks 532,867 411,658 


a (a) —Included in other states, which include 
Calif., Fla., Miss., Tenn., Tex., and Va. 


1956 PACK OF BABY FOODS 


The pack of canned baby foods during 
the calendar year 1956 totaled 160,757,- 
152 dozens, compared with the 1955 pack 
of 157,448,109 dozens, according to a re- 
port by the N.C.A. Division of Statistics. 


Type of Pack 1955 1956 
(dozens) (dozens) 
Strained 119,248,979 118,849,894 
Chopped 38,199,130 41,907,258 
U. S. 157,448,109 160,757,152 

STRAINED 

Product 1955 1956 
(dozens) (dozens) 
26,297,052 24,764,320 
Fruits 42,220,730 45,790,986 
Meat products 33,818,455 34,088,078 
Custards and puddings.... 16,912,742 14,206,510 

CHOPPED 

Product 1955 1956 
(dozens) (dozens ) 
5,345,191 5,077,355 
12,092,036 12,557,991 
Meat products 16,691,837 19,348,064 
Custards and puddings... 4,070,066 4,923,848 
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FROZEN FOODS 


Frozen Orange Juice Study 
Shows Flavor Loss’ 


Of a total of 1408 samples of Florida 
frozen orange concentrate purchased 
from retail food stores in all sections of 
the U. S., practically all show deteriora- 
tion of quality and flavor when compared 
with test reports on the identical batch 
at the time of production, according to a 
report made by Lamar English of the 
Processed Foods Inspection Service, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA, 
at the Florida Citrus Commission meet- 
ing at Lakeland, April 3. 


“While 80.6 percent of the 1408 sam- 
ples still make grade A,” said Mr. 
English, “our taste panel agreed that in 
most of these samples the flavor was less 
pleasing than when the product was 
originally sampled and approved. Twelve 
and six-tenths percent of the samples 
had deteriorated to the point where they 
would now have to be given grade B. 
Another 6.6 percent would now be classi- 
fied as sub-standard.” 


This investigation was made at the 
request of the Florida Citrus Commission, 
which had its staff of Merchandising 
Representatives pick up samples from 
all types of retail food stores in principal 
markets throughout the U. S. and return 
by air express in dry ice as part of a 
move to improve the quality of Florida 
frozen citrus concentrate as it reaches 
consumers. 


Dr. L. G. MacDowell, Florida Citrus 
Commission, Director of Research, said, 
the evidence points very strongly to the 
fact that Florida’s frozen orange juice is 
not treated as a frozen product should 
be treated, after it leaves the warehouses 
of the Florida producers. He then read 
a summary of the temperature which the 
1408 samples registered at the time they 
were picked up. 


Temperatures of Product 
When Purchased 

0° or below 23.0% 
0° 5° 20.4 
5° 10° 27.8 
10° 16.0 
15° 7.6 
20° 4.9 
25° 3 

100.0% 


Dr. MacDowell explained, that studies 
made in the USDA laboratories, have 
shown that when held at temperatures 
above 0°F., quality and flavor of frozen 


orange concentrate start to down-grade, 
and the higher the temperature the fas- 
ter quality declines, and the longer it is 
held at temperatures higher than 0°F., 
the greater the damage inflicted. 


The Florida Citrus Commission has 
just started a program of education of 
distributors and retailers aimed at im- 
proving the methods of handling and 
storing frozen citrus concentrate so that 
the people who are most interested in 
expanding the market for frozen foods 
will take whatever steps are necessary to 
preserve its quality. Frank D. Arn, 
Director of Merchandising for the Com- 
mission, is heading this program. 


FROZEN SWEET PEPPERS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a proposed amendment to 
the USDA grade standards for frozen 
sweet peppers which would exclude exces- 
sive amounts of seeds, core and stem 
material in the product. The proposed 
standard is printed in the April 3, 1957, 
issue of the Federal Register. Interested 
persons have until May 4, 1957, to sub- 
mit views or comments to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


cans CREAM OF 


SOUP 


HERE'S HOW TO GET A 


FREE CAN 
Gan FROZEN 


Potato Soup ot reguler price, and mail Free 
Oller Order Form on other side with con tops. 


Swe fone por 
CREAM OF 


POTATO 
; 


A new Can Band, engineered and pro- 
duced for Campbell Soup Company by 
Container Corporation of America, Phila- 
delphia, uses a billboard effect to adver- 
tise a free can offer. The Can Band holds 
two cans of frozen potato soup firmly 
with tight-locking recessed tabs; copy 
on front and back tells how to get the 
free can of soup. 
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WASHINGTON 


FROZEN GRAPE CONCENTRATE 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
March 22 announced that further con- 
sideration will be given to views concern- 
ing the proposal to issue new grade 
standards for Frozen Concentrate for 
Grape Beverage. The proposed grade 
standards were published in the Federal 
Register on January 11, 1957, affording 
interested parties 60 days in which to 
submit views. 

USDA has extended to June 11, 1957, 
the time for submission of further views 
and comments on the proposals. Any 
exceptions or views on the proposal 
should be filed not later than that date 
with F. L. Southerland, Processed Prod- 
ucts Standardization and _ Inspection 
Branch, Fruit and Vegetable Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
26, D.C. 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE GRADES 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has issued U. S. standards for grades 
of concentrated grapefruit juice for 
manufacturing. The standards, first to 
be issued for this product, apply to con- 
centrated grapefruit juice which has 
been preserved by canning, freezing, the 
addition of suitable additives, or any 
other suitable commercial method. They 
provide commercial grades A and C for 
manufacturing. 

Provision is made for a product which 
has been concentrated to any degree; 
however, before applying grade stand- 
ards the product is reconstituted to a 
Brix of between 10.5 and 11.5 degrees. 
The Brix-acid artio requirement for 
grade A is not less than 6 to 1 and for 
grade C not less than 5.5 to 1. The stand- 
ards become effective on publication in 
the Federal Register, scheduled for 
March 20, 1957. 


Italian Type Tomatoes—U. S. stand- 
ards for Italian type tomatoes for can- 
ning will become effective May 7, 1957, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced. Standards were developed at 
the request of canners, principally in the 
East, who process Italian type tomatoes 
as whole fruits. The standards provide 
for two grades, U. S. No. 1 and U.S. No. 
2, which will form a basis for the con- 
tract between growers and processors. 
Tomatoes which meet the requirements 
of U. S. No. 1 grade must be firm, well 
colored, fairly well formed, free from 
mold and decay and from damage by 
other factors. U.S. No. 2 grade requires 
the tomatoes to be firm, fairly well col- 
ored and free from serious damage by 
any cause. These new standards appear 
in the April 6, 1957, issue of the Federal 
Register. Only one change has _ been 
made in the text as published in the Fed- 
eral Register on February 19, 1957. The 
definition of fairly well colored has been 
reworded but with no intent of changing 
the interpretation. 
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Personals 


Knouse Foods Corporation is complet- 
a new steel and concrete warehouse for 
finished goods at the Peach Glen, Penn- 
sylvania, plant. The warehouse has 
80,000 square feet of storage space and 
covers a four-acre plot and will have a 
capacity of 1% million cases. In addition, 
12,600 square feet of cooling rooms and 
loading docks are provided. A 400 foot 
metal conveyor will move finished goods 
mechanically from the labeling room in 
the plant into the new warehouse cooling 
rooms. Circulating fans will air cool 
products stored in the building. 


Brooks Foods, Inc. is now officially the 
name of the G. S. Suppiger Company, 
Collinsville, Illinois, having been ap- 
proved by the firm’s stockholders at a 
recent meeting. The change is designed 
to give a closer identification and rela- 
tionship between the company and its 
products, which are destributed under 
the “Brooks” label. 


Seabrook Farms Company, Seabrook, 
New Jersey, during the last fiscal year 
ending February 28, distributed locally 
over $16 million in payrolls, raw material 
farmer payments, taxes paid to county 
and local municipalities, and miscellane- 
ous purchases made in its own “back 
yard” and adjoining areas. This money 
was, therefore, literally plowed back into 
the economy of the area for the mutual 
benefit of all of its people. 


Banquet Canning Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, will conduct a large scale ad- 
vertising campaign in the Southern 
California market, promoting its com- 
plete line of frozen food items which will 
include meat and fruit pies, complete 
{urkey, chicken, and beef dinners, and 
turkey sandwiches, the latter a new ad- 
dition to the line. The campaign will 
kiek off with full page color Ads in the 
Los Angeles market. Point-of-purchase 
material will be available for store use. 


‘Sunkist Growers have retained Theo- 
dore R, Sills & Company of Los Angeles, 
‘o handle a nationwide public relations 
ind publicity campaign for the frozen 
emonade division. Sills will immediately 
‘mbark on an overall consumer and trade 
nedia campaign for frozen lemonade, 
lesigned to hit its peak during the 
‘ummer months. 
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Ohio Canners Association—The office 
of the Secretary, Dr. Wilbur A. Gould, 
has now been established at 993 Kil- 


bourne Drive, Worthington, Ohio. / 


Campbell Soup Company — Construc- 
tion work on the company’s $2,000,000 
mushroom plant near Pigeon Point in 
San Mateo County, Calif. has been 
launched and completion is set for late 
this year. It will be the largest plant 
of its kind west of the Mississippi. 


Hunt Foods & Industries—At the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Ohio Match Company, held in Fuller- 
ton, Calif. the first week in April, the 
company name was changed to that of 
Hunt Foods and Industries, Inc. The 
change in name was made in keeping 
with the firm’s diversified operations and 
to make better use of the well-known 
“Hunt” name. 


The Tri-Valley Packaging Association, 
with offices at 240 Battery St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., canners of fruits and vege- 
tables, has appointed Dancer-Fitzgerald, 
Sample, Inc., of this city as its advertis- 
ing agency. 


S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif., has declared a dividend of 25 cents 
a share on its common stock, the first 
cash dividend since June 1954. President 
Joseph Blumlein explained that divi- 
dends were interrupted to carry out a 
major capital spending program to im- 
prove production facilities. 


G. A. Goodling, of the California Pack- 
ing Corporation, San Francisco, Calif., 
and S. J. Tupper, of the Olive Products 
Co., Oroville, have been made members 
of the California Cannery Inspection 
Board of the California State Board of 
Health. 


Emerson Canning Company, 
Spring, Missouri, in 1956 froze, for the 
first time, wild blackberries in 30 pound 
tins, and expects to pack this item again 
this year. 


The National Bureau of Standards will 
sponsor the 42nd National Conference on 
Weights and Measures to be held at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
June 3 to 7. 


Reeds 


Wisconsin Canners Association, Board 
of Directors, has agreed to support sev- 
eral research projects at the University 
of Wisconsin with grants of the Associa- 
tion’s funds in accordance with recom- 
mendations of the Raw Products Com- 
mittee. These include a grant of $3,000 
per year for three years for continued 
studies of pea root rot disease, a grant 
of $1,000 for trial plots in 1957 on fer- 
tilizer placement with the John Deere 
Experimental Drill, and a grant of $1,000 
to augment the research on beet and car- 
rot breeding studies already under way. 


Wisconsin Canners Association has ad- 
mitted the Wisconsin State Prison Can- 
ning Industry at Waupun, which cans 
the crops grown on its own farms for its 
own use, and not for sale, into associate 
membership upon advice of the Associa- 
tion’s Board of Directors, which deem 
this the proper membership classification. 


National Cranberry Association—Frank 
P. Crandon, former Vice-President, has 
been appointed President of the National 
Cranberry Association of Hanson, Massa- 
chusetts, filling the unexpired term of 
James E. Glover, who has resigned but 
will continue with the Association in an 
advisory capacity with the title of Gen- 
eral Manager, until May 15. 


California Fish Canners Association 
has elected the following officers: Harold 
P. Requa, Jr., Westgate California Tuna 
Packing Company, San Diego, President; 
Joseph Mardesich, Franco-Italian Pack- 
ing Company, Terminal Island, Vice- 
President; and Charles R. Carry, Termi- 
nal Island, reelected Executive Director. 


Northwest Packers & Growers—Court- 
ney D. Lasselle, Portland Canning Com- 
pany, Sherwood, Oregon, was elected; 
President at the 11th Annual Meeting; 
Adolph R. Hraba, Alderman Farms 
Frozen Foods, Dayton, Oregon, Vice- 
President; and William E. Yeomans, 
Portland, Oregon, reelected Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


American Can Company—Construction 
work has been completed on a 60,000 
square foot addition to the plant of the 
America Can Co., 3801 East 8th St., Oak- 
land, Calif. The new addition will house 
several lines of heavy-duty equipment to 
transform steel plate to cans. 


MUSSELMAN CELEBRATES 
50TH ANNIVERSARY 


In celebration of its 50th Anniversary, 
The C. H. Musselman Company, Bigler- 
ville, Pennsylvania, selected the 
golden apple as its anniversary symbol, 


The history of the company is the story 
of a man of vision whose name the com- 
pany bears. In 1907 a small and flounder- 
ing canning business in Biglerville, Penn- 
sylvania, was purchased at sheriff’s sale 
by the Musselmans of New Holland, 
Pennsylvania. A short time later, C. H. 
Musselman bought out the family inter- 
ests and thus started on an adventure 
that in 50 years saw the small, struggling 
canning plant grow into the organization 
it is today with an operating force of 
more than 2,000 employees during peak 
seasons. 


The initial success of the plant in Big- 
lerville and its importance in community 
development led to the construction of a 
plant at Gardners, Pennsylvania, in 1912. 
World War I intensified the demand for 
canned food prdoucts so that in 1920 a 
third plant was erected at Inwood, West 
Virginia. This plant is now devoted al- 
most entirely to the manufacture of 
applesauce. Today, the organization is 
one of the largest apple processors in 
the world. 


The Musselman line of food products 
currently includes applesauce, apple- 
raspberry sauce, sliced apples, apple but- 
ter, apple juice, apple-raspberry juice, 
spiced apples, cider vinegar, cherries, 
tomato juice, tomato puree, jellies, fruit 
pie fillings (apple, cherry, blueberry, 
peach), concentrated cider and apple 
pomace. Container sizes in glass and tin 
run the entire gamut from 6 ounces to 
30 pounds, with vinegar and cider han- 
dled in barrels and tank cars. 


C. H. Musselman died on January 4, 
1944, but his vision and foresightedness 
live on. His ever growing company, 
under the direction of John A. Hauser, 
president, stands today as a monument 
to a progressive man in a progressive 
industry. 


“THREE SQUARES” FILM 
HAS HEAVY SHOWING 


10,704 persons have viewed the color 
motion picture “The Three Squares” 
project of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation’s Consumer and Trade Relations 
Program since the film was first put into 
distribution last fall, There have been 
192 showings of the film with details of 
eight other showings during March yet 
to be received. The circulation of the film 
is being handled from three places—NCA 
Information Division, the Film Libraries 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and the New York office of Dudley, An- 
derson & Yutzy, the public relations 
agency assigned to the NCA program. 
NCA records show, as of April 1, 100 
showings of the film circulated by them 
for a total audience of 6460. USDA says 
that 25 of their 73 film libraries report a 
total of 77 showings to 3302 persons. 
The DAY office reports 15 showings to 
a total of 942 persons. 


OHIO CANNERS CITED FOR 
WASTE DISPOSAL 


The Ohio Canners’ Association was 
awarded a framed certificate of merit for 
its outstanding progress in conservation, 
and especially its memberships’ record in 
the treatment of waste materials. 


The award was made by the Ohio Con- 
servation Congress at its convention in 
Cleveland on March 30. The award was 
accepted by Association Director Richard 
A. Rice, Gypsum Canning Company, Port 
Clinton, Ohio. This is an annual award 
made to the Ohio industry that makes an 
important contribution to the conserva- 
tion of the State’s natural resources. 


Ohio’s food canning industry has an 
outstanding record in the disposal of 
waste materials. This accomplishment is 
the result of the efforts of Dr. Howard 
D. Brown, Department of Horticulture, 
Ohio State University, to whom much 
credit is due to the Ohio Canners’ pro- 
gress in handling the waste disposal prob- 
lem in a practical way. 


BROKERS APPOINT 
COMMITTEES 


Appointments to three 1957 NFBA 
Committees have been announced by 
George E. Dillworth, National Chairman 
of the National Food Brokers Association. 


The Committees are as follows: 


FROZEN FOODS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Ralph Hurder, The Austin- 
Gosselin Sales Company, New Haven; 
George F. Amadon, Paul H. Amadon 
Company, Boston; David B. Berelson, D. 
B. Berelson & Company, San Francisco; 
Fritz Brahm, Brahm & Edwards, Inc., 
New York; Louis C. Grinnell, Forest- 
Grinnell Company, Minneapolis; W. L. 
Lucas, Tenser & Phipps, Pittsburgh; J. 
P. Monahan, Moore Food Sales Company, 
Philadelphia; Robert B. Reed, Theobald 
Sales, Inc., Cleveland; Robert I. Reisfeld, 
Sam Reisfeld & Son, New Orleans; Louis 
A. Riedinger, Riedinger-Jones-Fehlmann 
Bkge. Co., St. Louis; G. J. Rivard, G. J. 
Rivard Company, Peoria; John H. 
Voelker, The John H. Voelker Company, 
Cincinnati; Ex-Officio, H. Wayne Clarke, 
Walter Leaman Company, Washington, 


CANNED FOODS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Harry L. Proctor, Paul 
Paver & Associates, Chicago; E. T. 
Aylesbury, Lewis & Aylesbury, Los 
Angeles; W. B. Campbell, J. A. Camp- 
bell Company, Atlanta; John R. Connelly, 
Connelly & Company, Dayton; J. Berch- 
mans Daily, The H. A. N. Daily Com- 
pany, Bala-Cynwyd; Robert Howard, T. 
Clifton Howard Company, Washington, 
D. C.; T. M. McLaughlin, The T. M. 
McLaughlin Company, Cleveland; Henry 
R. Panell, Henry R. Panell Company, 
Raleigh; Ex-Officio, E. Norton Reusswig, 
Lestrade Bros., New York. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Chairman, E. W. Peterson, Peterson & 
Vaughan, Inc., Détroit; Clarence Wendt, 
Allison & Wendt, Oklahoma City; James 
J. Reilley & Associates, Philadelphia; 
Ex-Officio, H. Wayne Clarke, Walter 
Leaman Company, Washington, D. C. 


THEN—The H. C. Musselman Company plant (left) as it ap- 
peared during the first year of operation—1907. 


NOW—50 years later. Aerial view of the Biglerville plant on 
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original site. The second plant is locatde at Gardners, Pa., just 
seven miles to the north. Location of a third plant is in the 


eastern panhandle of West Virginia at Inwood. Home offices are 


at Biglerville. 
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MIT Summer Program—The 1957 Spe- 
cial Summer Program of the Department 
of Food Technology, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, will be devoted to 
future horizons in foods—the foods of 
the next 20 years. The program will 
cover such questions as: What research 
will bring about new foods during the 
next decade, how will this research be 
attacked, what will be the important new 
food processes, what are to be the food 
products of 1975, and how well will we be 
nourished? The Summer Program, be- 
ginning Monday, June 17 through Friday, 
June 28, will be held in the new John 
Thompson Dorrance Laboratories. Fur- 
ther details available from John I. Mat- 
till, Assistant to the Director of Public 
Relations, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Continental Can Company—Ernest N. 
Stephens has been appointed district 
sales manager at the Plymouth, Mich., 
shipping container plant of the Gair 
Fibre Drum and Corrugated Box Divi- 
sion of Continental Can Company. Mr. 
Stephens joined the Harvey Container 
Corporation as a salesman when the com- 
pany was formed at Plymguth in 1952. 
He continued in this capacity with the 
Robert Gair Company which acquired the 
Plymouth operation in 1955. Following 
Gair’s merger with Continental he re- 
ceived his present appointment. 


The C. H. Musselman Company of Big- 
lerville, Pennsylvania have changed the 
packaging of their line of jellies to glass 
tumblers decorated in white Vine design 
with a 22 karat gold edge. These decora- 
tive re-use tumblers which hold Mussel- 
man’s jellies made in apple, apple cherry, 
apple raspberry, apple blackberry and 
apple grape flavors, are manufactured by 
the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of Con- 
tinental Can Company; labels by Pied- 
mont Label Co., Bedford, Virginia; caps 
by Anchor-Hocking Glass Corp. 


U. . Printing & Litho. Co. received a 
total of 7 awards in the 1957 folding 
carton competition, sponsored by the 
Folding Paper Box Association of Amer- 
ica. The awards included two first awards 
and five merit awards in four major divi- 
sions of the competition. Winners were 
announced at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association last week when 100 winners 
were named out of 9123 entries. 


Christian Brokerage Company an- 
nounces removal of offices of their Food 
Brokerage operation along with subsidi- 
ary warehouse operation, Parrott Bonded 
Warehouse, to 1354 Milledge Street, East 
Point, Georgia. The new building situ- 
ated on 5 acres in the East Point Indus- 
trial Empire contains approximately 25,- 
000 square feet of warehouse space and 
5200 square feet of office space and was 
recently completed at a cost of about 
$200,000.00. G. A. Christian, who has 
been in the food business over 40 years, 
heads the Corporation which covers Geor- 
gia and parts of neighboring states. Bob 
H. Christian is Vice-President, Mrs. G. 
A. Christian, Treasurer; Jerry B. Chris- 
tian, Secretary; N. D. Randolph, Office 
and Warehouse Manager, and John A. 
Moorhead, Merchandiser. 


Canned Apricot Grades, in effect since 
June 15, 1945, have been revised and will 
become effective May 17, 1957. 


Herman S. Esselen, 61, well known to 
the canning industry for his service as 
Chief of the Container Section of the War 
Production Board during World War II, 
died on March 25 in a Washington hos- 
pital following a long illness. Mr. Esselen 
was a specialist in glass containers and 
closures and held an important position 
in priority and control in that industry 
during the emergency war period. He 
was in the employ of the Commerce De- 
partment at the time of his death. 


when you use a Kohins 
stainless steel ROD WASHER 


This general purpose washer will soon pay for itself by cutting down on 


bruised or damaged stock. It thoroughly washes raw stock and removes 


skins from blanched stock with equal efficiency. Use it for string beans, 
lima beans, peas, beets, carrots, diced vegetables... 
rod spacings to handle almost any type of stock. 


Become acquainted with the many benefits that can be yours with a 
Robins Stainless Steel Rod Washer. See your Robins Representative or 
write for complete details on specifications, prices, delivery information. 
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there are 5 standard 


THE ROBINS LINE INCLUDES EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESSING 


LES ap BEETS * CORN DRIED BEANS LIMA BEANS MARMALADES OLIVES * ONIONS * PEACHES PEAS PEPPERS 


STANDARD 


JUNIOR MODELS 


AKRobins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since]l855 
713-729 E. Lombard St. @ Baltimore 2, Md. 


and 


Keep up with container developments! Watch Canco’s TV show, NBC NEWS—April 22nd 
and alternate Mondays thereafter. Check your local newspaper for correct time and channel. 
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Many a canning “first” 
has carried this famous ovai ! 


American Can Company’s oval trade-mark has identified countless ad- 
vances in canning technology and can making—all products of Canco’s 
broad research program. + To help canners of green beans, Canco scientists 
developed the ‘‘topper unit” for closing machines. This ingenious device 
keeps the beans from getting into the can’s double seams, assuring a more 
efficient closure. + The ‘topper unit” is just one more example of how Canco 
works constantly to help the canner better his product, better his sales. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


COME TO FIRST! 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Slow — Attention On Weather — Corn De- 

mand Slackens — Weather Affecting Bean 

Pack —-Peas Routine—Tomatoes Steady— 
Fish Strong—Citrus Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., April 12, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Spot canned food 
trading was not particularly active dur- 
ing the week, with less buying interest 
some price shading developed. It was 
held possible to cut asking prices frac- 
tionally on peas, string beans, spinach, 
and possibly carrots and beets. How- 
ever, this move was not general and the 
industry turned to the weather develop- 
ments in the Southeast, the West and 
the South. Heavy rains over a long 
period have reduced farm work substan- 
tially and in the case of string beans de- 
layed harvest in some of the Texas and 
Florida areas. 


The situation in canned fish is just as 
tight as ever, with the exception of tuna. 
Here, the market was very steady with 
the outlook for plenty of activity when 
warm weather sets in. Most of the move- 
ment in fruits is in the way of shipments 
against current contracts on the part of 
large canners. There is said to be a good 
backlog of these orders. With few excep- 
tions prices were quite firm. 


THE OUTLOOK—The trade is giving 
close study to the developments in toma- 
toes. Plants should be moving out of 
Georgia and the Southeast to Maryland 
and other areas in volume by this time. 
However, in view of the weather condi- 
tions and the fact that in some localities 
the ground is so saturated that it may be 
a long while before it is possible to plant, 
some acreage decrease possibly may fol- 
low trade authorities indicated. 


Most market operators feel that there 
is little chance of any special price 
changes in the general food groups, at 
least during the next few months. They 
do look for some fractional easing here 
and there based on financial conditions 
as the end of the fiscal marketing season 
is reached on certain packs, but against 
this is the belief that the market gen- 
erally will be on an orderly basis. 
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SWEET CORN—There has been some 
lessening of the demand for sweet corn 
as well as a falling off in canner ship- 
ments. With this trend there also has de- 
veloped a little easier price. Some of- 
ferings of whole grain fancy golden f.o.b. 
Maryland canneries were noted at $1.20 
per dozen for 303s, and $8.00 for 10s, 
f.o.b. Pennsylvania, while cream golden 
extra standard 308s, was offered at $1.10 
f.o.b. Ohio shipping points. Fancy was 
available at $1.20 f.o.b. Maryland and top 
standards 10s at $7.00. 


Canner shipments have been heavy all 
through the Winter, but even with this 
movement there were interests who esti- 
mated that the carryover this year would 
be in the neighborhood of 4,500,000 to 
5,000,000 cases. It was also indicated that 
there are many other low priced items 
on sellers shelves, now offering keen sales 
competition to this vegetable. 


SNAP BEANS—For a time it was felt 
that important processing operations 
would take place in the Eastern zone, but 
in view of the very unsettled weather 
over the past few weeks, in Florida and 
Texas, shipments have been far short 
of expectations. As a result, the market 
was showing a steadier price trend, al- 
though in a few spots it was still pos- 
sible to obtain some supplies at slight 
concessions. 


Offerings were noted of cut green 
beans 303s, standard short cuts at $1.10 
per dozen, f.o.b. New York State; stand- 
ards 1% cut 303s $1.20 per dozen, Mary- 
land and 10s of this size $6.25 per 
dozen, f.o.b. Pennsylvania. Extra stand- 
ard French style green beans were 
quoted, f.o.b. Maryland shipping points 
at $1.10 for 3038s, and standards 303s, 
at $1.00. Standard short cuts 303s, wax 
beans were available at $1.15 per dozen, 
303s, New York State. 


PEAS—tThe call for peas has been at 
the routine level for some time and there 
was also a little easier price trend noted. 
However, canner shipments have been 
equal to expectations and there is a feel- 
ing that the carryover will not be exces- 
sive. The trade will study closely acre- 
age trends, especially in the Northwest. 

Offerings of sweets were noted at $1.35 
per dozen, f.o.b. Wisconsin for 303s, fancy 
4 sieves $1.20 to $1.30 for standard pod 
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runs per dozen, f.o.b. Maryland and 
standard 2 sieves Alaska 8 oz. at 85 cents 
per dozen, Wisconsin. On standard pod 
run 303s, f.o.b. Maryland, prices aver- 
aged $1.20 per dozen. 


TOMATOES — Maryland tomato mar- 
ket was much steadier and appears to 
have reached the point where price shad- 
ing is impossible. This would indicate 
that the supply is now definitely on the 
short side. 

While there were some sellers still 
offering around $1.22% per dozen, the 
bulk of the standard offerings were at 
$1.25 per dozen, f.o.b. shipping point. 
For standard 1s the best price was $1.00 
and for 24s, $1.92% to $2.00, with 10s at 
$7.00 per dozen, f.o.b. Maryland can- 
neries. There were also offerings of extra 
standards 10s at $7.35. 


BEETS—Texas offerings on new pack 
beets attracted some attention. On the 
basis of 303s, these included fancy tiny 
whole at $1.60 and small $1.20 to $1.30, 
as to count. Fancy medium beets whole 
were 95 cents to $1.05 and for fancy small 
and medium sliced $1.00 for 308s and 
salad sliced 80 cents, all per dozen f.o.b. 
cannery. 

Spot demand has not been particularly 
active and there has been some price 
shading. Canner shipments were about 
in line with expectations. For fancy cuts 
f.o.b. New York State the asking level, 
303s, was 80 cents, diced 95 cents, and 
sliced $1.10 per dozen, f.o.b. There were 
also offerings out of Maryland at 90 cents 
for cuts 303s and $1.00 for sliced. 


CARROTS—Texas canners are offer- 
ing new pack at very steady prices. The 
demand however, is not above average 
for this season of the year. On fancy 
whole, as to count, the market averaged 
from $7.00 to $10.00 per dozen, for 10s, 
while sliced chips were $3.75 and diced 
chips $3.00 per dozen. 


CANNED FISH—The demand for tuna 
is expected to increase considerably dur- 
ing the next few months. Principal rea- 
sons for this are the shortages of many 
other fish packs and the fact that the 
call for tuna is usually the heaviest dur- 
ing the Spring and Summer months. 

Very few offerings of shrimp are noted 
out of the Gulf. The market is decidedly 
firm. Most canners are sold up and un- 
able to make offers other than for ship- 
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MARKET NEWS 


ments against their existing contracts. 
In a nominal way the few lots available 
are quoted at $3.75 for regular broken, 
$4.15 for tiny, $4.25 for small, $4.75 for 
medium, $5.25 for large and $5.75 for 
jumbos, all 5 oz., per dozen, f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. 


Salmon is the outstanding item in the 
list as far as demand is concerned. Buy- 
ers are finding that in many instances 
there are not enough stocks available to 
fill their needs. Many of the West Coast 
canenrs are making their early season 
preparations for operations in Alaska 
this coming season. There are also un- 
derway consolidation of packers operat- 
‘ing plants, this enabling canning costs 
to hold within a basis that will allow 
marketing at a reasonable price. How- 
ever, canners have yet to settle financial 
questions with fishermen as well as the 
various unions in packing plants. 


Offerings were noted on the basis of 


$21.00 per case for fancy Copper River. 


halves, $24.00 for fancy Puget Sound and 
$21.00 for red Alaskas, $17.50 for Alaska 
Kings, $16.00 for Cohoes, $13.50 for pinks 
and $12.00 for chums. 


The Maine sarine season will open 
officially shortly, but there is little 
chance of any worthwhile packing for 
some time. Usually this develops in late 
May or carly June in volume. Currently 
offerings both from Maine and from con- 
signed markets were very small, with the 
price ranging from $7.50 to $8.00 per 
case, keyless quarters, f.o.b. 


In tuna fish, as to seller, and label the 
market was quoted at from $12.25 to 
$15.25 for California pack fancy albacore 
halves, and light meat halves from $11.00 
to $13.75. White meat halves, f.o.b. 
Northwest were $12.50 to $13.00 per case. 
Japanese white meat in brine, halves, was 
quoted at $11.50 to $11.75 and light meat 
$10.00 to $10.25, per case, ex-warehouse, 
New York. 


CITRUS JUICES — While no further 
price changes were noted throughout the 
list the general business volume was not 
as heavy as expected. The pack is now 
running ahead of last year, while the 
movement shows a sign of tapering off, 
but at the same time the stocks in can- 
ners hands are above the corresponding 
period of a year ago. Meanwhile, a large 
Florida canner stated that is was im- 
possible for processors to pack grapefruit 
juice at current fruit prices and break 
even at prevailing selling prices. As of 
March 30 the crop was 80 percent har- 
vested with the unpicked crop some 20 
percent less than at this time last year. 


Lowest asking levels heard for 46 oz. 
included sweetened and unsweetened 
orange juice $2.45, blended $2.20, grape- 
fruit $1.95 and tangerine juice $2.15. 
Grapefruit sections 303s, were quoted at 
$1.60 to $1.62% for heavy and light 
syrup, and citrus salad $2.25. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Activity Limited To Day To Day Purchases— 

Brisk Corn B Sloppy Tomato Prices 

—tLittle Offered In Peas—Beans Cleaning 

Up, Prices Strong—Citrus Unsettled—Fruits 
Generally Unchanged. 


By ‘‘Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 12, 1957 


THE SITUATION—This week’s busi- 
ness in Chicago was spotty at best. There 
has been a little forward buying on beans 
and applesauce in the face of anticipated 
or announced price increases but general- 
ly there has been little incentive for the 
average distributor to look very far 
ahead. In fact, many of the major dis- 
tributors are unhappy with their own 
movement of canned foods and under 
such circumstances they are even more 
reluctant to buy. Then too, there seems 
to be more soft markets than there are 
strong ones and a condition of this kind 
is never conducive to volume purchasing. 
As a result, current business activity is 
pretty well confined to day to day needs 
and makes the business of selling just a 
little tougher than it usually is. 

There has been no improvement in the 
sloppy condition that exists on most sizes 
and grades of tomatoes and all tomato 
products. Beets are still in the doldrums 
and kraut canners are hard pressed to 
keep prices at stable levels. All kinds of 
deals are heard on asparagus as local and 
coast canners both attempt to get out 
from under before another pack is upon 
them. The citrus market is uncertain at 
best although any indication of higher 
prices will probably bring a flood of busi- 
ness without delay. The pea market, of 
course, continues very strong and, as 
mentioned above, both green and wax 
beans are moving to higher levels and 
it looks like applesauce might also 
bounce up from current levels which are 
the lowest of the season. 


CORN—No change to report in the 
ease of corn although sales are continu- 
ing at a very brisk pace. Canners are 
hoping such sales will permit the raising 
of prices to something resembling profit- 
able levels but there is still a lot of corn 
to be sold. Fancy 303s are selling at $1.20 
with some canners now holding at $1.25 
while extra standard is listed at $1.10 to 
$1.15 with standard at $1.05. Tens are in 
much better shape and there are indica- 
tions supplies may be insufficient in some 
cases to carry until new pack although a 
buyer can buy all he wants at present. 


TOMATOES—It’s not easy to follow 
all the deals that are being made on to- 
matoes these days as it all depends on 
just how anxious the sellers involved are 
to move some merchandise. Extra stand- 
ard tens are offered as low as $7.00 with 
2%s at $2.10 and 303s at $1.35. Standard 


303s seem firm at $1.30 and offerings are 
not nearly as plentiful as they were. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—As in the case 
of tomatoes, this market is difficult to 
determine simply because so many dif- 
ferent prices are heard with some of 
them on the silly side and by people who 
should know better. Catsup, juice and 
puree are all in the same boat and just 
where this will all end up is strictly a 
guess at present. 


PEAS—Little or nothing is offered to- 
day in the way of peas and prices natu- 
rally continue strong. Very little has 
been planted so far locally although 
everyone is anxious to get an early start. 
Illinois canners should be ready to ship 
about two or three weeks ahead of Wis- 
consin and business will really be rush- 
ing at that time. Distributors stocks are 
at the vanishing point, particularly on 
tens and there will be no quibbling about 
prices on goods that are ready first. 


BEANS—tThere is no weakness on this 
one as stocks are cleaning up very nicely 
and those canners with goods still to sell 
are pushing prices upward. Chicago buy- 
ers are paying $1.55 for 303 tins of fancy 
three sieve cuts and $8.50 for tens and 
these prices won’t be around much 
longer. Extra standard tens continue 
very tough to find and buyers are doing a 
lot of shopping to find what they need 
and in many cases they are closing their 
eyes to the quality. Even Blue Lakes are 
now on firm ground although some sizes 
and grades are down considerably from 
opening prices. 


CITRUS—This market has now held 
it’s own for the past two weeks which is 
a moral victory in view of what has hap- 
pened before. Prices vary from canner 
to canner but the low point is $1.90 on 
46 oz. tins of grapefruit juice, $2.20 on 
blended and $2.45 on orange. It is now 
generally recognized there will be more 
orange juice to sell than last year and 
which may create some problems. How- 
ever, grapefruit juice, which was sup- 
posed to be short, was the first item to 
break and still can be purchased at any 
point. It’s an upset market at best. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — The pear 
market is not as strong as it used to be 
and buyers here are buying certain sizes 
and grades for less money. Choice grade 
has ben sold here at $3.40 for 2%s and 
$12.50 for tens down from opening prices 
of $3.60 and $13.00. Cocktail is unchanged 
but rumors of higher prices to come still 
persist and the trade here have been buy- 
ing a little bit ahead. Cling peaches from 
independent canners are tough to find and 
only odds and ends are offered with tens 
and eight ounce extremely tight. Royal 
Anne cherries in tens are completely sold 
up although there seems to be plenty of 
shelf sizes available. Higher prices have 
slowed the movement and some price 
shading is evident. Shelf size apricots 
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have also run into price cutting but tens 
are firm and very tight. 


PINEAPPLE — The winter pack of 
pineapple in the Islands has come to a 
close and prospects seem to be about 
normal for the big summer pack which 
is due to get under way sometime in 
June. Prices are unchanged and supplies, 
with one or two exceptions, appear 
ample. 


APPLESA UCE—This week found sales 
being made on the basis of $1.45 for 303s 
and $8.00 for tens of fancy sauce al- 
though the industry keeps hinting at 
higher prices to come. However, the last 
time they did this, prices came down 
which made things a little embarrassing 
in certain quarters. Despite the blunder, 
buyers here seem convinced sauce is on 
the bottom and sales are moving along 
in fine shape. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Asparagus And Spinach Come On With A 

Rush, Efforts To Hold Down Packs—Beans 

Moving Well — Deals Moving Tomatoes — 
Fruits In Good Position. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 12, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Warm weather has 
been bringing asparagus and spinach on 
with a rush in California and canning 
operations on both items are under way. 
Canners have a substantial carryover of 
both and have been encouraging growers 
to ship as much as possible to the fresh 
markets. Deciduous fruit trees are in 
full bloom in most districts and so far 
there has been no damage from frost. 
Rainfall has been far below normal this 
season and this applies to every district 
in the State. In some districts it is less 
than one-half the normal figure. Just 
what effect this will have on crops is 
uncertain but many items will doubtless- 
ly be in less supply than in the bumper 
crop year of 1956. Price changes in can- 
ned fruits and vegetables are not as 
numerous or as marked as a few weeks 
ago, with the general movement on the 
up side. Shipping is of good volume, with 
cargo space still at a premium. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has been rather quiet dur- 
ing the past week, with the exception of 
items sought by canners, and on these the 
movement has been quite active, with 
prices on the upgrade. Small White beans 
have been a standout in this respect, with 
canners paying from $8.10 per 100 
pounds for the top qualities to as high 
as $8.25. Ordinary quality sold largely 
at $7.90 to $8.00 or about 10 cents higher 
than a week earlier. Some sales of No. 
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1 Red Kidney beans to canners are re- 
ported at $8.25, against $7.50 to the regu- 
lar distributing trade. 


BEANS—Green beans have been mov- 
ing well and some of the new lists being 
brought out by West Coast canners show 
quite a few withdrawals, indicating a 
fairly closely sold up condition on some 
items. Five-sieve items seem especially 
short in California lists and canners have 
been making purchases in the Pacific 
Northwest to fill orders. Some canners 
are reporting closely sold up on items 
such as extra standard 5-sieve cut in No. 
303 and No. 10 sizes and standard 6-sieve 
cut and standard short cut in No. 303. 
Here and there an advance in price is 
noted, with one brand of standard 6-sieve 
cuts in the No. 10 size going up to $7.00. 


SPINACH—The official release of fig- 
ures on stocks of canned spinach on hand 
as of March 1 proved quite revealing to 
some in the trade who were quite closely 
sold up on this item and had been mak- 
ing purchases on the outside to fill some 
orders. Official figures indicate that for 
the crop year ended March 1 movement 
of the canned item was down somewhat 
from the 1955-56 season. The carry-over 
on this date proved to be well over a half 
a million cases, and some canners are 
planning to hold down their packs this 
season. Prices of strictly fancy spinach 
are close to $1.12% for No. 303, $1.50 for 
No. 2% and $4.60 for No. 10, with fea- 
tured brands at the usual advance. A 
lighter pack is predicted for this year. 


ASPARAGUS—tThe carryover of can- 
ned asparagus into the new season which 
opened March 1 is officially listed as 
1,091,154 actual cases but movement of 
this item was greater than in the previ- 
ous crop year. Fewer canners will oper- 
ate this year than in 1956 and the pack 
may be reduced somewhat from that 
made then. Canners are offering grow- 
ers 9 cents a pound for green asparagus 
and 8 cents for white, or about two cents 
a pound less than last year. Efforts are 
being made to revive a plan for holding 
down the pack by shortening the cutting 
season, but grower consent is lacking. 
Spot prices are down about $1.00 a dozen 
on both green tipped and white and on 
all-green from those prevailing three 
months ago and are about what are ex- 
pected to prevail on new pack. 


TOMATOES—A steady movement on 
canned tomatoes continues and sales for 
the season continue to top all former rec- 
ords, but a sizeable carryover into the 
new season on some items is anticipated. 
With the planting season due to get 
under way shortly contracting for acre- 
age is becoming active, with indications 
that acreage may be cut somewhat from 
last season’s record and that prices to 
growers may be lower. Some contracts 
call for the payment of $22.50 a ton but 
most of those now being signed seem to 


THE CANNING TRADE 


be at $20.00 a ton. List prices on toma- 
toes and tomato products remain about 
as in recent weeks, but many special 
deals are being made, such as a case free 
with every five or six cases at list price. 


FRUITS — California canned fruits 
have moved off so freely in recent months 
that canners are not worrying about un- 
weildy carryovers. Cling peaches have 
met with an especially strong demand 
and canners are no longer worrying 
about their holdings. Movement has been 
especially heavy on the smaller contain- 
ers, packs of which were lighter last year 
in proportion to other sizes because of 
the very large size of the fruit handled. 
Fruit cocktail has moved freely at the 
low prices quoted and Elberta peaches 
have also come into sudden favor at lower 
list prices. 


FISH—Mackerel are proving a plenti- 
ful item in the canned fish list, and 
Pacific mackerel is moving freely at $5.50 
a case for No. 1 tall and Jack mackerel 
at $5.00-$5.50. Tuna is moving well with 
many sales reported at discount from 
list for promotional allowance. 


NCA SEEKS DIETETIC 
CANNED FRUIT STANDARDS 


The National Canners Association has 
petitioned the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare for an amendment 
to the Standards of Identity for certain 
canned fruits to provide for the use of 
artificial sweeteners. The petition would 
amend the standards for canned apricots, 
cherries, figs, fruit cocktail, peaches, and 
pears, so as to permit the marketing of 
these artificially sweetened canned fruits 
as standardized products. Permits have 
been issued by FDA during the past few 
years to a number of canners for experi- 
mental shipments of various canned 
fruits having artificial sweeteners. The 
results of the experimental distribution 
of these products has shown very defi- 
nitely a need and demand by the con- 
sumers of the United States for arti- 
ficially sweetened canned fruits, the NCA 
petition states. 

If the application for this is favorably 
received the proposal will be published 
and will form the basis of an order to be 
published subsequently amending the 
existing Standards. Barring objections 
leading to a public hearing the order 
would then become effective 60 days after 
publication in the Federal Register. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


SPINACH 

1955-56 1956-57 

(Actual Cases) _ 

Carryover, March 1.............. 760,818 1,234,674 
Pack 5,829,400 6,281,539 
Supply 6,590,218 7,516,213 
Shipments to March 1.......... 5,355,544 5,913,587 
Stocks, March 1,234,674 1,602,626 
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